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A     COURSE     OF     STUDY     I  IT     LANGUAGES  • 
(  Grades     1  -  8  ) 

Nature  and  "Functions  of  Language. 

a.  Origin  in  desire  to  communicate,  based  on  social 
ins tine  t . 

b.  An  institution  like  the  sciences  and  arts  and 
developed  like  other  institutions. 

c.  An  instrument  for  communication  primarily. 

d.  Its  chief  value  in  aiding  thought  development. 

e.  Means  to  social  growth;     to  higher  civilization. 
Some  Points  on  the  Language  Growth  of  the  Individual  and  of 
the  Race . 

a.  Method  of  language  growth  in  the  individual. 

b.  Method  of  language  growth  in  the  race. 

c.  Some  points  in  common. 

d.  Conclusions  as  to  method   of  language  study. 
Me t ho d  of  Lang uag e  Study. 

a.  Synthetic , -oral ,  written;     relative  values. 

b.  Analytic,-  grammar,  literature. 
Scope  and  Aim  of  Language  Instruction. 

a.  Meaning  given  to  the  term. 

b.  What  is  meant  to  be  accomplished  by  it? 


Value  and  Tine  Element. 

a.  Means  to  social  growth. 

b.  Compared  with  other  mes.ns. 
Course  of  Study  Outlined . 

a.  Kinds  of  material. 

b.  First  grade.  Remarks. 

c.  Second  grade.  Remarks. 

d.  Third  grade.  Remarks. 

e.  Fourth  grade.  Remarks. 

f.  Fifth  grade.  Remarks. 

g.  Sixth  grade.  Remarks. 

h.  Seventh  grade.  Remarks. 

i.  Eighth  grade.  Remarks, 
j .  Word  study . 


The  word  "nature"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  birth. 
Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  nature  of  language,  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  facts  which  can  be  said  of  it,   is  that  which  gives  the 
motive  of  its  being.      The  law  of  life  has  ever  been  the  same.  It 
consists  of  the  repetitions,  the  oppositions,  and  the  adaptations 
of  an  organism  to  its  environment.      This  law  implies  ceaseless 
activity  during  life.     Successful  repetition,  opposition,  and 
adaptation  of  successive  organisms  of  the  same  species  means  growth, 
philogenetic  life;     the  reverse  means  retrogression,  death.  Man 
passed  in  conformity  to  this  law,  from  the  animal  to  the  human 
state  with  reason  and  social  instincts  as  the  most  distinctive 
marks  of  his  transition.       Social  instincts  developed  by  physical 
benefits,   brought  him  into  ever  increasing  relations  with  his  kind. 
Through  the  exercise  of  these  relations,  a  new  means  of  communica- 
tion was  found,  that  of  articulate  speech.      The  motive  force  of  this 
discovery  was  the  desire  to  communicate.      The  desire  to  communicate 
emanating  from  social  instincts,   then,  brought  about  the  transition 
from  natural  to  conventional  language,  from  instinctive  or  receptual 
to  volitional  expression. 

The  mind  of  man  is  a  growing,  a  developing  activity. 
As  such  it  has  the  power  of  developing  along  many  lines.  This 
activity  may  be  exerted  in  the  perception  and  conception  of  the 
relations  between  magnitudes,  resulting  in  the  invention  and  the 
development  of  the  science  of  Mathematics;     of  the  transformations 
and  transferences  of  energy,   resulting  in  the  invention  and 
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development  of  the  science  of  Physics;     of  the  laws  of  life,  re- 
sulting in  the  science  of  Biology;     of  the  life  of  the  race,  re- 
sulting in  the  science  of  history;     of  t he  modes  of  expression, 
resulting  in  the  science  and  art  of  Sculpture,  of  Painting,  of  Music, 
of  Language.      As  Mathematics,  Physics,  Biology,  are  institutions 
of  growth,  so  is  Language  an  institution  and  one  of  growth.  The 
development  of  language  has  been  like  that  of  other  institutions. 
"Every  new  individual  of   the  race  has  to  go  through  the  same  series 
of  steps,   from  the  same  humble  beginnings.     Only,  he  takes  them  a.t 
lightning-speed,  as  compared  with  their  first  elaboration;  because 

he  is  led  onward  by  others  over  r   beaten  and  smoothed  track.  

Though  possessing  the  endowments  of  a  Homer  or  a  Demos  there s e ,  no 
man  can  speak  any  language  until  he  has  learned  it,   as  truly 
learned  it  as  he  ] earns  the  multiplicati  on- table ,  or  the  demon- 
strations of  Euclid."-  Whitney. 

The  immediate  flinction  of  language  is  to  express  thought; 
its  mediate  function  is  to  produce  growth  of  thought,  resulting  in 
social  growth,  in  civilization. 

As  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  are  of  prime  importance 
to  the  physical  life  of  man,  so  is  language  a  necessity  as  an 
instrument  for  mental  growth.      As  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
have  undergone  a  phenomenal  transition  from  the  rudest  state  to  the 
highest  degree  of  elaboration,  so  has  his  language  undergone  a 
transition  and  growth  commensurate  with  his  development  in  thought. 
As  the  former  satisfied  the  immediate  physical  wants  and  leads  to  a 
higher  physical  life,  so   the  latter  satisfies  the  immediate  desire 


for  communication  and  leads  to  a  higher  mental  life.       It  must  he 
borne  in  mind  that  these  changes  have  been  of  slow  growth;  that 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  have  always  been  and  always  will  be 
of  prime  importance  to  the  physical  wants  of  man;     that  language 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  primarily  an  instrument  for 
communicating  thought.       "That  is  to  say,  language,  to  the  general 
apprehension  of  its  users,  is  simply  a  means  of  receiving  from 
others  and  of  giving  to  them:  what  it  is  to  the  individual  soul, 
what  it  is  to  the  race,  few  have  the  reach  cf  vision  to  see.  And 
least  of  all  is  such  penetration  to  be  credited  to  primitive  man: 
he,  especially,  needs  some  motive  right  before  his  eyes,  and  of 
which  he  can  feel  every  moment  the  impelling  force;    and  the  desire 
to  communicate  with  his  fellows  is  that  motive,   the   sole  and  the 
wholly  sufficient  one ."- (Whitney ,  Life  and  Growth  of  Language,  p. 
286.).       "The  vast  majority  of  our  verbal  propositions  are  made  for 
the  practical  purposes  of  communication,  or  without  the  mind  paus- 
ing to  contemplate  the  propositions  in  the  light  of  self-  conscious- 
ness."  (  Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  p.  413). 

But  the  chief  value  of  language  is  not  its  use  as  an 
instrument  for  communication,  however  important  this  use  may  be. 
Had  this  been  true,   it  is  doubtful  whether  we  should  today  be  much 
above  the  level  of  the  savages  and  barbarians  of  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.       Its  chief  value  is  as  an  aid  to  mental  and 
social  growth,  to  higher  civilization.      That  this  is  true,  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  show. 

Language  is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  man  passed 


from  the  animal  to  the  human  state  and  has  gradually  developed  to 
his  present  rank.      The  ability  to  make  signs  of  a  denotative 
character  combined    with  preconcep tual  judgment  furnish  the  em- 
bryonic material  out  of  which  the  self  is  eventually  distinguished 
from  the  object.      The  very  recognition  of  an  internal  self  is  a 
later  acquisition  than  that  of  an  external  self.      When  the  indi- 
vidual reaches  the  former  stage,  he  has  reached  the  point  of  con- 
ceptual ides-tion,  an  acquisition  to  which  the  animal  has  never  at- 
tained.     It  is  the  stage  in  which  names  are  given  to  ideas  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  act.      Language  from  this  point  on,  gradually 
grows  into  a  mighty  institution;     but  it  grows  conjointly  with  the 
growth  of  thought  aiding  in  its  growth  and  in  turn  being  aided  by 
the  growth  of  thought. 

"He  who  has  conscientiously  observed  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  infants  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of 
ideas  is  not  bound  up  with  the  learning  of  words,   but  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  for  the  understanding  of  the  words  to  be  learned  first, 
and  therefore  for  learning  to  speak."   (Preyer,  Development  of  the 
Intellect,  p.  79). 

When  the  child  begins  to  use  such  words  as  papa,  mamma, 
good,  and  others,  the  meaning  put  into  them  is  general;     later  it  is 
more  specific  and  the  content  is  increased.      This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  perception  is  yet  undeveloped  and  the  mind 
seizes  the  points  that  are  obviously  alike  fusing  them  together  in 
receptual  inference.      When  the  powers  of  perception  are  increased 
the  child  seizes  similarities  less  obvious  to  perception  through  the 
process  of  abstraction,   combines  them  into  ideas  viewed  as  ideas, 
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and  gives  name  to  the  product.     It  is  this  process  of  perception, 
of  analysis,  of  abstraction,   of  rejecting  qualities,   and  of  com- 
bining other  related  qualities  into  an  idea,   and  of  giving  a  suita- 
ble name  to  the  idea,   that  malces  language  of  most  value  to  man. 
The  operation  brings  into  play  most,   if  not  the  whole  range,  of  men- 
tal activity.    The  first  association  of  the  idea  and  the  name  causes 
the  individual  to  note  the  content    of  the  idea,   if  the  process  is 
rational.     The  name  may  be  and  it  often  is  a  substitute  for  the 
idea.     This  is  especially  true  in  mathematics.    Number  isa perceived 
relation  between  quantities.    This  relation  may  be  represented  by 
a  figure  symbol.     The  intelligent  user  of  the  symbol  must  at  one 
time  have  experienced  the  relation,  otherwise  the  symbol  means  no- 
thing to  the  user.    But  the  same  individual  need  not  experience  num- 
erical relations  in  all  of  his  business  transactions.     The  symbol 
serves  his  purpose  as  well  and  economizes  effort,    We  should  be 
utterly  helpless  to  count  at  all  without  the  symbol.     By_  its  use 
the  whole  institution  of  mathematics  has  been  made  possible.  The 
abstract  sigis  of  Arithmetic  become  general  signs  in  Algebra  and  yet 
more  general  in  Calculus.     Thus  by  the  use  of  sjTnbols  the  institu- 
tion of  mathematics  has  been  built  up.    What  is  true  of  mathematics 
is  equally  true  of  Zoology,   of  Biology,  of  History,  of  every  in- 
stitution.     But  the  sum  total  of  institutions  represents  the  devel- 
oped thought  of  the  race.      The  de\Telopraent  of  every  institution  in- 
creases social  relations,  but  the  development  of  the  institution  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  use  of  language.    Hence,  the  importance 
of  language  in  promoting  social  growth. 


**As  new  wants  produce  new  professional  classes  and  castes, 
the  more  progressive  a  state  is  and  the  higher  its  civilization  the 
more  numerous  they  are  and  the  more  complex  must  be  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  several  social  circles  which  jointly  possess  the 
elements  of  power."  (The  Outlines  of  Sociology,   Gumplowicz,  p.  132). 
More  need  not  he  said  to  show  the  absolute  importance  of  language 
in  the  development  of  social  growth  and  the  resulting  growth  of 
civilization.      I  shall  later  note  this  value  of  language  and  show 
how  to  promote  its  growth.      Let  us  ^fnow  pass  to  the  second  part 
of  our  subject;  viz.,  Some  Points  in  the  Language  Growth  of  the 
Individual  and  of  the  Race,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  ration- 
al method  of  language  study- 

Some  Points  in  the  Language  Growth  ojf  the  Individual  and  of  the  Race 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  write  at  length  on  the  growth 
of  language  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race .      It  is  germain  to 
the  subject  to  point  as  clearly  as  time  and  ability  permit  the 
method,  of  language  growth  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race  ,  to 
compare  the  two,  and  to  arrive  at  a  rational  method  of  language 
study. 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  child  is  per- 
sistent activity.      If  of  the  limbs  and  body,  it  prepares  a  way  for 
muscular  control,     if  of  the  vocal  organs,  it  prepares  a  way  for 
articulate  speech,     if  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  it  produces 
sensations  resulting  in  mental  activities  and  essential  preparation 
for  rational  speech.      This  preliminary  mental  activity  is  largely 
concerned  with  getting  impressions,  with  observing  and  distinguish- 
ing the  objects  about  him  and  noting  their  characteristic  qualities. 


Later  he  associ ate s  a  name  with  an  o"bject.     ^his  is  not  an  easy 
process  aid  is  acquired  after  having  experienced  nan/  associations 
of  the  name  and  the  object  for  which  it  stands,     "hen  follows  the 
process  of  imitating  the  names  of  a.  few  familiar  objects,  ^hese 
names  stand  for  recepts  or  for  dim  concepts  at  first;  later  their 
content  is  increased  as  the  child's  experience  is  increased.  Prom 
this  time  on  the  process  is  one  of  the  acquisition  of  new  ideas 

and  the  association  of  appropriate  names  for  them,  or  the  learning 

■ 

of  names  and  the  ideas  for  which  the  names  stand  . 

As  impressions  and  receptual  ideation  precede  the  use  of 
language,   so,   in  early  childhood,   ideation  regularly  precedes  the 
use  of  words  which  stand  for  the  ideas      I  mean  to  say  that  the 
content  of  the  word  is  experienced  by  the  child;   that  he  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  this  experience;  that  the  word  closely  follows  and 
is  of  secondary  importance  from  his  standpoint.     So  completely  is 
the  child  absorbed  with  his  environment  that  words  are  in  a  sense 
transparent  and  are  learned  with  little  conscious  effort.  Words- 
worth in  Intimations  of  Immortality  has  admirably  pictured  the  child 
mind  absorbed  with  the  things  of  sense . 

"Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size'. 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from,  his  father's  eyes, 
See,   at  his  feet,   some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-le arned  art'. 
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A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral, 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song. 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 

To  dialogues  of  business,   love,   or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 

The  little  Actor  cons  another  part; 

Pilling  from  time  to  time  his  "humoron  stage" 

With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age 

That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage 

As  if  his  whole  voc-ition 

Were  endless  imitation . " 

"A  six  years'  Darling  of  pigmy  size"'.     Thus  far  the  child 
has  been  really  living.    His  mind  has  been  absorbed  with  the  things 
of  sense .     A  considerable  vocabulary  has  been  acquired,  but  it  has 
been  acquired  as  the  e xperience  of  the  child  demanded  it.  Now, 
let  us  pass  by,  for  the  present,   school  day  experience  and  spend 
a  short  time  with  a  few  geniuses  who  have  gone  beyond  their  prede- 
cessors in  their  chosen  lines. 

It  was  said  on  the  first  page  of  this  thesis  that  the  law 
of  life  consists  of  the  repetitions,   the  oppositions,  and  adapta- 
tions of  an  organism  to  its  environment;  that  this  law  implied 
ceaseless  activity  during  life  .     I  want  to  say  further,   that  this 
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law  also  Implies  development,   one  of  the  most  fundamental  general- 
izations known  to  science  .     Theistic  evolution  is  an  established 
law.    While  this  law  "May  he  tracked  in  the  snow  of  the  Ancients," 
it  was  Darwin  who  produced  the  "first  elaborate  essay  to  explain 
the  mode  in  which  the  alleged  progressive  transmutation  of  organic 
bodies  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  has  been  conducted."  During 
and  since  Darwin's  time,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  revolution- 
ized  most  human  institutions.    Do  I  need  to  say  anything  about  the 
way  in  which  the  new  ideas  were  embodied  in  appropriate  lan,<niage? 
Do  I  need  to  say  whether  ideas,  or  language  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  fought  the  battle  for  and  against  the  doctrine 
of  evolution?     Ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  who  produced  them  demand- 
ed utterance.    The  heat  of  the  contest  demanded  further  that  the 
language  fit  the  idea.     In  this  way  the  individual  added  to  the 
growth  of  his  language  when  he  gave  name  to  new  ideas. 

More  than  seven  hundred  inventions  are  in  this  country 
accredited  to  Thomas  A.  Edison..  Most  of  these  come  within  the  field 
of  electricity.    Again,  do  I  need  to  say  how  the  new  ideas  were  em- 
bodied in  appropriate  language?    Do  I  need  to  say  whether  ideas,  or 
language  was  uppermost  in  his  mind?     Again  the  ideas  demanded  utter- 
ance; that  the  language  fit  the  idea.     Again,  many  new  words  have 
been  added  to  our  own  language  .     The  same  is  true  of  every  genius 
who  burst  the  bounds  of  thought  set  by  those  who  preceded  him  in  his 
chosen  field.     Great  thoughts  demand  appropriate  utterance. 

The  same  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  tyro  of  the  field 
and  the  street-    He  comes  in  contact  with  the  things  about  him  and 
seeks  to  know  their  names  from  others.    Here  again,   it  is  mainly 
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idea  in  experience  and  name  by  imitation,  the  experience  regularly 
preceding  the  name .    When,  however,    it  comes  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  language  from  the  printed  page  the  order  is  reversed. 
The  word  comes  first  and  then  the  idea.    Even  here  the  reader's 
interest  will  not  jerrait  him  to  go  far  beyond  the  words  whose  ideas 
he  has  already  experienced . 

Let  us  now  note  a  few  points  in  the  language  growth  of 
the  race .     In  accepting  the  doctrine  of  human  evolution  and  the 
theory  of  the  growth  of  language  from  very  rudimentary  beginnings, 
I  am  simply  following  in  the  line  of  the  best  thought  of  the  age  . 
I,   therefore,  make  no  apology  for  accepting  this  doctrine  and  shall 
proceed  with  my  subject. 

Psychologists  are  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  higher  an- 
imals the  power  of  ideation  .up  to  the  point  of  conceptual  thought. 
If  man  once  occupied  this  stage  of  advancement,  we  must  conclude 
that  there  was  a  very  long  period  of  rudimentary  thinking  before  the 
time  that  words  were  used  to  express  his  thoughts.     This  was  the 
period  of  impressions  and  of  receptual  inference  and  corresponds  in 
a  measure  to  the  period  of  infancy  in  the  child.     mhe  child,  how- 
ever, passes  through  this  period  with  lighting  speed  when  compared 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  race.     In  both  cases  the  forming  of 
ideas  before  the  use  of  words  is  a  ncessary  prerequisite  for  the 
understanding  of  the  words  to  be  used  later. 

There  came  a  time  when  articulate  sounds  were  used  to 
express  certain  ideas.     This  brings  us  to  the  stage  of  conceptual 
thought  and  the  naming  of  the  concepts.    Here  as  with  the  child,  the 
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words  follow  the  thought  and  are  instruments  for  its  development. 
Through  the  interaction  of  thought  and  language  man's  progress  from 
this  time  on  has  been  slow  hut  phenomenal.    As  his  thought  has  been 
varied  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  large   number  of 
institutions,   the  language  has  developed  into  a  great  institution 
possessing  elements  of  stability  and  change  . 

The  growth  of  this  institution  of  language  has  resulted 
from  the  successive  contributions  of  individual  geniuses  who  have 
gone  beyond  their  predecessors  in  their  chosen  lines  of  investiga- 
tion.    Thus,  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  established  the  law  of  Universal 
Gravitation,   the  succeeding  century  was  none  too  long  "to  pursue 
the  interminable  vista  of  new  facts  which  it  pointed  out."  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  and  Descent  of  Man  revolutionized  the  thought  of 
the  century  just  past.     A  new  trend  has  been  given  to  modern  insti- 
tutions and  much  wreckage  has  been  heaped  on  the  shores  of  time . 

Summing  up  the  points  of  this  topic,   I  have  shown  that 
with  the  individual  there  is  a  period  of  impression  and  receptual 
ideation  preceding  the  use  of  language;  that  from  the  time  the 
child  begins  to  talk  until  about  'he  sixth  year  he  is  lost  in  the 
objects  of  sense  about  him;   that  new  contributions  are  made  to  lan- 
guage by  geniuses  who  surpass  others  in  their  chosen  line  of  inves- 
tigation; that  with  the  race   -there  is  a  period  of  impression  and  re- 
ceptual ideation  preceding  the  use  of  language;  that  when  man  began 
to  use  sounds  for  certain  ideas,  he  advanced  to  the  point  of  con- 
ceptual thought;   that  from  this  time  on  he  has  developed  many  insti- 
tutions;  that  with  the  development  of  these  institutions,    the  insti- 
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tution  of  lan  gu age  was  developed;   that  the  growth  of  institutions 
and  therefore  of  language  was  "brought  about  "by  the  contributions  of 
individual  geniuses- 

It  will  "be  seen  in  the  case  of  "both  the  individual  and  the 
race  that  there  is  a  period  of  impression  and  receptual  ideation, — 
a  necessary  preparation  for  the  understanding  of  language;   that  the 
early  life  of  the  child  as  of  the  race  is  absorbed  with  the  objects 
of  sense;  that  additions  to  language  in  both  cases  are  made  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  lost  themselves  in  thought  and  who  have  opened  up 
new  fields  of  thought  and  given  rise  to  the  use  of  new  terras  to  ex- 
press their  thought- 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,   the  mind  not  only  of  the  child  but 
also  of  the  adult  has  been  absorbed  in  thought.     Prom  the   time  the 
individual  is  capable  of  recognizing  an  internal  self,  his  mind  in 
the  normal  condit  ion,  is  ever  constructing  ideals  which  he  has  not  at 
the  time  assimilated  into  self.    There  is  a  difference  of  potential 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real.    The  mind  is  continually  and  with 
delight  constructing  new  ideals  and  in  proportion  to  the  tension 
between  the  ideal  and  the   real  is  striving  to  realize  the  new  ideals. 
During  the  periods  mentioned  the  difference  of  potential  has  been  so 
great  that  when  any  naming  of  ideas  was  required  it  was  quickly  and 
effectively  done.      This  condition  of  mind  is  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  normal  one  for  the  acquisition  of  language.     It  is  a  condition  in 
which  the  mind  preserves  the  proper  balance  between  thought  and  the 
instrument  for  its  expression;  in  which  the  mind  demands  and  per- 
sistently that  the  instrument  fit  the  thought  and  that  it  do  its 
work  effectively.     The  mind  is  continually  constructing.     It  is  true 
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that  most  of  the  time  it  is  working  over  old  material,   that  the  names 
for  the  ideas  formed  are  already  in  existence  and  need  only  he  ap- 
plied,  or  imitated.    But  with  the  genius  the  language  as  well  as  the 
ideas  need  to  he  constructed.     I  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
condition  of  mind  pictured  ahove .     It  is  largely  a  constructive  or 
synthetic  condition  .    As  there  can  he  no  synthesis  without  analysis, 
it  is  also  analytic.    The  motive  force  is  the  desire  to  reach  ideals. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  thing  to  he  done  in  language 
work  in  the  school  room  is  to  bring  ahout  the  proper  conditions  and 
spirit  for  effective  work.    Prom  the  £bove  statements  it  is  very 
apparent  that  language  acquisition  is  largely  synthetic.     It  con- 
sists in  fitting  appropriate  terms  to  thought  when  there  is  need  for 
such-     It  will  he  seen  that  I  have  followed  the  natural  order  of 
language  acquisition.     mhe  life  of  the  individual  is  so  short  and 
the  advancement  made  by  the  race  is  so  great,  that,   if  the  child  is 
to  fit  himself  to  harmonize  with  his  environment  and  to  direct  that 
environment,  his  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  language  must  he  very 
rapid.     This  hurry  leads  to  attempts  to  subvert  the  natural  order; 
to  make  language  forms  a  direct  object  for  study.    When  the  child 
follows  the  natural  order  he  is  not  only  growing  rapidly  in  thought 
acquisition,  but  also  in  the  acquisition  of  lan guage , --  a  double 
growth.     When  he  follows  form  study,  there  is  often  no  progress  in 
thou, jit  acquisition  and  but  little  effective  progress  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  langua je .    There  is  the  further  reason  that  the  natural 
order  kseps  up  the  tension  between  ideal  and  real  and  sustains  in- 
terest.     Pure  form  study  too  often  destroys  this  condition  of  mind. 
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I  conclude,   therefore,  that  the  best  condition  for  lan- 
guage study  is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  actively  forming  ideals 
and  striving  to  attain  them;   that  the  natural  method  to  acquire  lan- 
guage is  through  thought,  moved  "by  a  desire  to  communicate  that 
thought  effectively;  that  the  acquisition  of  lan  na  ge  is  largely  a 
process  of  synthesis;  that  with  the  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  others  the  process  "becomes  more  analytic;  and  that  analysis  at 
the  proper  stage  in  the  growth  makes  one  more  efficient  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  language. 

Method  of  Language  Stud  v. 

Our  general  method  of  language  study,  then,  will  combine 
both  synthesis  and  analysis.     The  synthetic  work  should  combine 
both  the  oral  and  the  written  forms  with  a  balance  measured  by  their 
relative  importance.    As  synthetic  language  work  runs  through  the 
whole  life,  so  should  it  run  through  all  of  the  grades  of  school 
work-     Analysis  in  the  form  of  technical  grammar  should  not  be  be- 
gun before  the  seventh  grade .    This  work,   if  it  is  done  so  as  to 
have  any  value,  requires  powers  of  analysis  of  thought  and  language 
not  possessed  by  the  average  pupil  before  he  reaches  this  grade  . 
Analysis  of  literature  should  not  go  further  than  to  get  at  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author.    This  analysis  in  the  higher  grades  should 
be  not  so  much  to  examine  the  structure  of  sentences  as  to  examine 
the  structure  of  the  whole  composition  for  the  purpose  of  synthetic 
work  and  aesthetic  effect  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  history  of  the  race,  written  language 
was  a  late  acquisition.    There  is  no  other  reason  for  this  than  that 

the  signs  for  such  were  not  invented  earlier.    With  the  child  it 
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does  and  should  come  relatively  earlier  in  life.       The  muscles 
are  under  sufficient  control  and  it  is  needed  in  carrying  on  other 
lines  of  school  work.      This  statement  will  still  hold,   if  the 
school  course  of  study  were  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  most  radical  advocates  of  objective  work.      This  form  of  lan- 
guage work  should  not  he  overestimated  however.      Oral  language 
has  always  been  and  always  will  he  the  main  form  for  communication. 
It  is  the  form  most  used  in  the  home,   in  the  school,   in  business, 
and  in  social  relations.      Pew  things  in  the  general  make  up  of  the 
individual  give  him  a  better  standing  and  a  wider  influence  with 
others  than  the  ability  to  have  something  to  say  and  to  say  it 
ef fectively .      Effective  oral  expression,   then,   should  be  the  main 
aim  of  language  training  in  the  school.      The  material  should  be 
the  subject  matter  in  every  study  pursued  by  the  child.  The 
child  should  construct  his  own  language,  but  he  should  be  required 
to  speak  the  truth  effectively.      In  the  higher  grades,  much  of  the 
recitation  work  in  History,   in  Geography,   in  Science,   should  be 
conducted  topically.      This  gives  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  oral  expression. 

I  would  not  underestimate  the  value  of  written  expression. 
One  of  its  values  is  the  aid  that  it  gives  to  an  effective  oral 
expression.      Few  men  of  the  mass  are  concerned  with  written  more 
than  with  oral  expression.      This  may  be  true  of  literary  men  and 
of  editors  of  magazines  and  daily  papers,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  express  their  thoughts  for  the  most  part  orally-  Written 
expression  helps  one  to  say  concisely  what  he  has  to  say.  Much 
more  might  be  said  here,  but  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  in- 
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dicate  the  general  method  of  language  study.      Let  us  now  consider 
the  scope  and  aim  of  language  instruction  .      And  first  let  us 
consider  the  meaning  meant  to  he  given  to  the  term. 

Scope  ajid  Aim  of  Language  Ins  truc  t  ion  ._  _ 
By  language  study,   I  mean  to  include  all  of  the  work  of 
the  school  which  tends  directly  to  give  one  facility  and  confidence 
in  effective  spoken  and  written  expression.      This  is  generally 
understood  to  include  the  set  of  exercises  for  such  training  in 

language  and  grammar.      This  is  the  meaning  which  I  shall  use  so 
far  as  the  course  of  study  is  concerned;     hut  I  shall  want  to  have 
it  distinctly  understood  that  the  oral  and  written  work  of  all  the 
other  studies  has  to  do  with  the  training  in  effective  oral  and 
written  expression  and  that  the  work  is  to  he  so  correlated. 

What  is  meant  to  he  accomplished  by  this  work?      It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  immediate  function  of  language  is  to 
express  thought;     that  its  mediate  function  is  to  produce  growth  of 
thought,  resulting  in  social  growth  and  in  higher  civilization.  I 
believe  these  to  be  the  true  functions  of  language .      No  less  should 

be  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  study  of  language .  Effec- 
tive oral  and  written  expression  and  growth  of  thought  are  the  two 
goals  to  be  kept  in  view.  I  would  accomplish  this  double  purpose 
by  centering  the  language  work  around  subject  matter  that  requires 
thought  and  by  fitting  the  language  to  the  thought  • 

Value  and  Time  Element  • 
In  the  first  main  topic  of  this  thesis,  I  have  considered 
at  some  length  the  value  of  language  as  a  means  to  social  growth. 
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More  need  not  "be  said  in  this  connection.       I  shall,   then,  oroceed 
to  compare  this  means  with  one  or  two  other    means  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  relative  value  of  this  subject  and  other  impor- 
tant ones  and  to  establish  the  time  relations  in  the  course  of 
study . 

On  a  preceding  page,  I  have  stated  the  meaning  meant 
to  he  given  to  the  term,   language  .      When  estimating  its  value, 
I  wish  to  use  the  +  erm  in  the  "broadest  sense  then  indicated.  When 
so  considered,   there  is  not  other  subject  in  the  school  course  of 
more  value •       It  has  been  shown  that  language  is  the  instrument 
which  has  made  the  development  of  human  institutions  possible . 
This  fact  alone  justifies  us  in  giving  it  the  first  place  in  value 
in  the  school  course  of  study. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,   that  mathematics  holds  a 
close  second  place .      There  would  be  few,   if  any,   thoughts  to  ex- 
press,  if  it  were  not  for  the  objective  environment.      All  of  these 
objects  have  form  and  relations  in  space  and,  when  movement  is  in- 
volved,  also  in  time  •      The  limitations  of  nature  make  it  necessary 
for  man  to  measure  and  count,     to  correlate  himself  with  his  envir- 
onment •      "It  is  the  first  tool  of  thought  that  man  invents  in  the 
work  of  emancipating  himself  from  thraldom  to  external  forces.  For 
by  the  command  of  numbers  he  learns  to  divide  and  conquer.      He  can 
proportion  on  force  to  another  and  concentrate  against  an  obstacle 
precisely  what  is  needed  to  overcome  it."     (Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen) . 

If  language  holds  the  first  place  in  value,   there  should 
be  no  objection  to  giving  it  a  time  value  equal  to  that  of  mathe- 
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ma+ics,  of  geography,  of  history.    More  is  not  needed  for  ''he  reas- 
on that  correct  oral  and  written  expression  is  one  of  the  aims  in 
all  of  the  other  "branches  of  study.     mhis    uch  is  needed  for  "he 
special  work  of  adapting  forn  to  thought  -    When  a  child  has  the 
thought  of  a  subject  well  in  mind,  he  needs  persistent  practice 
in  fitting  current  terms  to  this  thought.     This  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  the  task  of  learning  a  language,  the  sources  of  error 
on  the  part  of  the  child,   and  those  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
whose  language  he  imitates- 

The  Course  of  Study  Outlined . 
"The  key  note  of  educational  thought  for  the  last  two 
decades  has  been  that  of  the  correlation  of  studies."  (Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,   Supt .  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools  )     In  applying  the 
principle  of  correlation,  one  class  of  educators  would  select  TTature 
Study  as  a  center  around  w-;ich  to  group  the  other  studies.  Another 
class,   the  Herbartians,  would  select  History.    Plausible  and  strong 
reasons  can  be   given  by  the  adherents  of  each  class  for  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  made  for  such  center.    Having  we i  hed  the  argument 
of  each  class  wi^h  some  degree  of  care,   I  am  lead  by  what  I  consid- 
er stronger  arguments  to  make  Language  the  central  study  in  the 
school  course  of  study.     I  have  said  that  language  was  the  means  by 
which  man  passed  from  the  animal  to  the  human  stage  and  has  been 
able  to  develop  all  of  the  institutions  peculiar  to  his  class. 
This  fact  alone  gives  to  language  a  value  possessed  by  no  other 
school  study.     It  has  been  the  means  of  acquiring  all  that  is  known 
of  nature  beyond  the  capacities  of  the  mere  animal-     It  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  an  account  of  the  life  of  the  race  thereby  mak 
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ing  history  possible.     It  has  an  org anio  relation   to  every  o+her 
"branch  of  instruction.     Being  an  expression  of  thought,   it  is  the 
mirror  of  the  processes  of  mental  activity.     Through  it  we  may  in- 
terpret motives,    ; erceive  ideals,   and  present  ideals.     Belles  Let- 
tres  is  the  generator  of  ideals  which  elevates  the  race  from  plane 
to  plane • 

Language  being  a  means  of  expressing  thought;  in  order  to 
have  language  there  must  he  thought  to  express,     knowledge,  there 
fore,   is  the  basis  of  language  which  in  turn  unifies  knowledge.  In 
view  of  the  above,   it  is  my  purpose  to  make  Language  the  central 
study  in  the  school  course;  to  use  material  things  and  mental  pro- 
ducts to  furnish  the  material  for  thought;  to  center  the  work  on 
thought  acquisition  and  in  fitting  the  form  to  the  thought. 

Material  ^hings  takes  in  the  field  of  nature.  Mental 
Products  includes  all  of  the  complex  structure  of  mental  creation, 
taking  in  history  and  literature  and  all  other  human  institutions. 
The  field  for  thought  getting  is  seen  to  be  broad.    The  problem  for 
the  teacher  is  selection  of  interesting  and  profitable  material. 
The  condition  of  the  child  is  that  in  which  ideals  are  clearly  seen 
and  a  strong  desire  exists  to  make  the  ideal  a  part  of  his  life . 

Professor  Dexter  will  remember  that  nearly  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages  were  written  more  than  a  year  ago.    My  plea  is  for  a 
course  of  study  in  language  which  has  for  its  functions,  thought 
acquisition  and  the  expression  of  thought.     At  that  time,   I  had  seen 
no  course  of  study  that  to  my  mind  "brought  about  these  results  . 
School  and  Home  Education,   for  February,  1902,  published  a  course 
of  study  in  Language  for  District  12  in  Chicago  Schools  which  is 
largely  in  line  with  ny  views  as  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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This  course  is  begun  on  p.  303  of  the  above  mentioned  journal.  I 
shall  make  use  of  it  with  the  understanding  that  due  credit  is  giv- 
en.    The  course  will  be  nosA  closely  followed  in  the  first  three 
grades.     Prom  the  fourth  grade  on  it  will  serve  mainly  as  a  guide, 
radical  changes  having  been  made,     when  it  suited  my  convenience, 
the  language  of  the  course  will  be  used  without  quotation  marks.  A 
comparison  of  that  course  and  this  one  will  enable  the  reader  to 
see  how  largely  I  have  made  use  of  the  material  in  the  Chicago 
course  • 

First  Or ade : 

1.  Conversations  based  on  the  individual  experiences  of 
the  children. 

2.  Oral  and  dramatic  reproduction  of  simple  stories, 
fairy  tales,  and  myths,  told  or  read  by  the  teacher. 

3  .  Observation  of  objects  followed  by  memory  descriptions. 

4.  Biographical  and  historical  stories  retold. 

5 .  Gradual  introduction  of  written  work  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  paper  in  connection  with  the  above  topics. 

6.  Word  study;-  Phonics,  capitals,  use  of  a  and  an,  and 
the  correct  singular  and  plural  forms. 

7.  Punctuation  should  be  made  a  habit  and  should  be  cor- 
rect in  all  of  the  written  work. 

8.  Constant  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  English. 
Remarks : -    Chicago  course  closely  followed. 

1.  These  conversations  develop  freedom  of  expression  and 
enable  the  teacher  to  judge  the  content  of  the  child's  mind. 

2  .  Freedom  of  expression,   increase  of  vocabulary,  and  men- 
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tal  growth  result  from  this  work  when  well  done.     See  McMurry'.s 
Method  in  Literature  and  History  pp.  27  and  28,   for  subjects. 

3 .  I  an  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  McMurry's  Special 
Method  in  Science  is  "based  on  sound  principles.     Nature  study  is  of- 
ten so  scattering  and  thin  that,   in  my  judgment,   it  has  a  negative 
value.     In  this  work  a  well  planned  course  of  st  idy  should  be  fol- 
lowed.    There  would  then,  "be  no  need  for  constant  repetition  from 
grade  to  grade,  especially  of  the  pussy  willow .    On  p .  79,  of  Mc- 
Murry's Special  Method  in  Science,  there  is  an  outline  of  subjects 
appropriate  for  this  grade.    When  studied  as  he   suggests,  the  child 
gains  definite  knowledge  and  he  is  then  able  to  talk  eloquently  a- 
bout  objects  studied. 

4.  These  should  be  quite  simple  and  child-like.  They 
should  be  instructive. 

5.  The  value  of  this  topic  is  great.    The  board  and  paper 
work  improves  improves  the  writing,   develops  expression,  improves 
the  spelling,  &c .     I  have  had  one  or  two  first  grade  teachers  to 
take  considerable  pride  in  this  work.    The  stories  were  told  orally 
first,   then  the  children  would  reproduce  them  on  paper  in  their  own 
language,     "he  best  were,  on  several  occasions,  sent  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  what  they  had  written,   to  me  .    Occasionally  I 
would  take  the  children  into  one  of  the  higher  grades  and  have  a  few 
read  before  the  room.    This  inspired  the  children  and  their  work 
was  pleasing    to  the  room  and  to  myself. 

6.  The  subject  of  phonics  is  an  important  one.  The  work 
should  consist  simply  in  learning  to  give  the  sounds  which  letters 
and  combinations  of  letters  represent.    When  these  sounds  are 


learned,   it  gives  a  wonderful  power  in  independent  reading  which  is 
often  noticeable  up  the  grades . 
Second     Grade : 

1  Oral  exercises  "based  on  the  individual  experiences  of 
the  children,  continued. 

2  .  Written  exercises  for  paper  and  the  "black-board,  based 
on  the  daily  experiences  of  child  life. 

3.  Observation  of  objects  followed  by  oral  and  written 
descriptions . 

4.  Reproduction  of  biographical  and  historical  stories, 
fairy  tales,   and  myths. 

5  .  A  limited  number  of  memory  gems. 

6.  "Word  study:-  Word  building,  capitals,  dictation  and 
correct  pronunciation. 

7.  Correct  singular  and  pltiral  forms  including  the  use 
of  this  and  that ;  use  of  the  nominative  and  objective  forms  of  the 
personal  pronouns;  use  of  may  and  can .     This  work  should  be  oral, 
without  rules,  and  should  come  in  connection  with  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  oral  and  written  work. 

8  .  Correct  punctuation  in  connection  with  the  written  work. 
9.  Constant  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  English. 
Remarks :     Chicago  course  closely  followed. 
3.  See  McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Science,  p.  82,  for 

topics  . 

Third  Grade : 

1.  Oral  and  written  exercises  of  daily  experience  of  child 

life  . 
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2.  Oral  and  written  de script ions  of  objects  and  ^arra^ions 
of  their  actions.     Nature  sutdy  or  science. 

3.  Reproduction  of  biographical  and  historical s tories , 
and  other  literary  mater,  both  oral  and  written.    Robinson  Crusoe. 

4.  Memory  gems  in  limited  number. 

5.  Recognition  of  the  sentence  as  a  whole  . 

6.  a-  Irregular  verb  forms  as  they  happen  to  be  used  in  the 
oral  and  written  work—be,  do,  lie,   lay,   sit,  set,  see,   go,  throw, 
write,   give,  ring,  sing,  e  it,  &c . 

b.  Proper  use  of  ;to,  two ,   and  too  as  they  occur  in  the 
oral  and  written  work. 

c.  Proper  use  of  who    and  wjiom  _as  in  b^ 

7.  Word  study:-  Dictation,  abbreviation,  word-building. 
Exercises  in  correct  pronunciation. 

8.  .i^nctuation  as  need  in  the  above  work. 

9.  Constant  attention  to  the  use  of  correct  English. 
Remarks :  Chicago  course  closely  followed. 

2.  See  MoMurry's  Special  Method  in  Science,  p.  223  on. 
The  work  in  this  grade  is  especially  important  in  developing  obser- 
vation and  thought,   and  expression. 

3  .  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  included  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  this  grale.    My  experience  has  been  that  much  better  results  can 
be   gotten  from  this  work  in  the  third  grade  than  in  the  second.  A 
Robinson  Crusoe  corner  can  be  prepared  in  the  school  room  with  lit- 
tle trouble.     A  portion  of  the  story  should  be  told  each  day  and  the 
corner  prepared  to  illustrate  what  is  read.      Frequent  reproductions 
of  the  story  by  the  different  pupils  develops  expression  very  rap- 
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idly.     Robinson  Crusoe  is  very  valuable  in  this  grade  from  the  lan- 
guage standpoint.     I  an  aware  that  this  is  not  its  chief  purpose, 

"but  if  there  were  no  other  than  this  one  it  ^/ould  he  profitable 

material  to  use . 

5 .  TTo  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  grade  to  analyze 

sentences  . 

6.  Children  of  the   second,    th'.rd,  fourth,  fifth,   and  sixth 
grades  need  constant  assistance  in  the  use  of  irregular  verb  forms. 
This  assistance  should  be  given  when  it  is  needed;  viz.,  when  there 
is  need  to  use  the  form. 

Fourth  Grade  : 

1.  Oral  and  written  descriptions  of  objects  and  narrations 
of  portions  of  their  life  history.    Science  or  nature  study. 

2.  Pioneer  history  stories  and  related  geographical  sub- 
jects.    Oral  and  written  description  and  narration. 

3 .  Letter  writing. 

4.  Sentence  study.    Divide  simply  constricted  sentences 
into  logical  subject  and  logical  predicate. 

5.  Use  dictionary  to  learn  to  pronounce  and  to  learn  sim- 
ple definitions. 

6.  Irregular  verbs,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  Singular 
and  plural  forms. 

7.  Word  study:  Dictation,   abbreviation,   accent,  correct 
pronunciation  and  distinct  enunciation. 

8.  Punctuation  as  needed  in  the  above  written  work. 

9 .  Paragraphing  in  so  far  as  recognizing  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  subjects.    Margins  and  indentations  observed. 

I   I 
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10.  Constant  attention  to  the  use  of  correct  English. 
Remarks : 

1.  See  MoMurry's  Special  Method  in  Science,  p.  253  on, 
for  subjects,  or  suggestive   subjects.     This  grade  should  he  ahle  to 
do  strong  work  in  science-     If  so,   there  will  he  an  ample  stock  of 
thou  iit  to  express,     ""he  expression  should  he  oral  and  written.  In 
+  he  spring  time  some  weeks  could  he  spent  profitably  in  the  study  of 
birds .    Where  drawing  is  taught  in  the  schools,   the  children  might 
get  five  cent  note  books,  draw  the  bird  studied  and  in  connection 
with  the  drawing,  write  a  description  of  it. 

2.  This  topic  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  constructive 
language  work.     The  stories  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  LaSalle, 
Hennepin,  Boone  and  several  others  never  fail  to  arouse  interest. 
The  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  these  stories  is  certainly 
profitable  language  work  when  the  children  are  held  toaccurate 
statements,    ^opics  one  and  two  are  very  fruitful  in  material  fur- 
nished . 

3.  Letter  writing  should  be  begun  in  this  grade.     Only  the 
simpler  forms  of  letters  should  be  written.     The  other  topics  need 
no  comment.     It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  departed  radically  from 
the  Chicago  course  especially  in  material  used. 

Fifth  Grade : 

1.  Oral  and  written  de scriptions  of  objects  and  narrations 
of  portions  of  their  life  history.     Science  or  nature  study. 

2.  The  history  and  geography  should  furnish  much  material. 
See  remarks • 

3  .  Letter  writing. 
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4.  Sentence  study.     Divide  sentences  into  subject  and  pre- 
dicate and  learn  to  pick  out  work,  phrase  and  clause  modifiers;  to 
name  the  nouns  and  verbs  of  a  sentence  . 

5  .  Use  of  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation  and  definition 

6.  Paragraphing  as  taught  in  the  fourth  grade. 

7  .  Punctuation  as  needed  in  the  written  work. 

8.  Word  study:  The  fifth,  sixth,   seventh,   and  eighth 
grades  can  follow  a  common  plan.  I  shall  follow  in  the  main  the  Chi- 
cago co\irse  here.     See  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

9.  Original  composition,  based  upon  experiences,  observa- 
tions, imagination,  &c . 

10.  Constant  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  English. 

11  .Text-book,  if  a  good  one.     It  is  not  imperative  that 
any  of  the  preceding  topics  be  confined  to  a  text-book. 

Remarks :  Chicago  course  mainly  a  guide.  A  few  topics 
have  been  included  . 

1.  McMurry  has  not  outlined  the  work  for  the  last  four 
grades  in  science,  that  I  am  aware  of.     For  the  first  four  grades, 
he  has  wisely  confined  himself  to  animal  and  plant  life  with  few 
exceptions.     For  this  grade,   the  minerals  that  occur  in  the  geo- 
graphy work  work  should  come  in.     An  acquaintance  with  0,  H,  17,  P, 
S,  H2SO4,  HNO3,   and  HC1  can    be  made  with  good  results.    Vivid  de- 
scriptions would  be  produced  after, the  pupil  had  seen  the  properties 
or  actions  of  these  elements.     Also  rocks  such  as  granite,  marble, 
sandstones,  lime  stone,  &c,   should  be  studied.     The  elements  of 
astronomy  could  profitably  be  brought  in  this  grade.    The  problem 
for  the  teacher  is  not  how  to  get  material,  but  it  is  one  of  what 
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material  to  select    from  the  mass  at  hand. 

2.  The  Discovery  of  the  Old  North  West  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  geography  work  for  this  grade  works  well.     I  tried  this 
"book  in  the  fifth  grade  the  past  year  and  the  results  exceeded  my 
expectations,    ^his  hook  gives  an  account  of  the  discoveries,  ex- 
plorations,  -and  early  settlements  of  the  trench  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes.    Not  having  hooks  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  my  plan 
was  to  read  carefully  and  trace  on  a  map  one  chapter;  have  repro- 
duced orally  "by  one  or  several  pupils  the  matter  re-?.d;  to  have  as 
many  as  convenient  go  to  the  hoard  and  write  a  reproduction  of  the 
matter  read.     The  children  were  to  use   their  own  language  in  the  re- 
production.   When  done  writing,  the  whole  class  and  I  would  correct. 
These  corrections  included  the  position,   spelling,  capita!!  letters, 
punctuation  of  the  title  as  well  as  the  body  of  what  was  written. 
Also  writing,   indentation,  margins,  quotation  marks,  &c .    Not  all 
was  correction,  nor  most.     The  children  would  pick  out  the  first 
sentence,  point  out  its  subject  and  predicate,  the  noun,   the  verb, 
the  phrases,   and  clauses.     Individual  work  was  demanded  in  the  a- 
bove .     This  allowed  no  opportunity  for  some  to  shirk  without  its 
being  known  and  corrected.     Some  of  the  benefits  were  improved 
expression,  improved  writing,   improved  statements,  clear  statements, 
an  ability  to  recognize  a  sentence  and  its  main  parts .    At  the  same 
time,   the  pupils  were  getting  from  the  history  valuable  knowledge. 
Much  more  might  be  said  here,  but  I  have  possibly  said  enough  to 
make  clear  my  reasons  for  using  the  above  named  book.     The  geo graph - 
y  material  also  furnishes  valuable  subject  matter  for  language  work. 

3.  Much  interest  and  good  come  from    writing  letters  to 
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corresponding  grades  in  schools  at  a  distance.    More  about  this  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade . 
Sixth  grade : 

1.  Oral  and  written  descriptions  of  objects  and  narrations 
of  their  life  history.     Science  or  nature  study. 

2.  The  history  and  geography  should  furnish  much  material. 
See  remarks. 

3.  Letter  writing. 

4.  Use  of 'dictionary  for  pronunciat ion  and  definitions. 
Diacritical  markings,  in  this  grade. 

5.  Punctuation  as  needed  in  the  written  work. 

6.  Paragraphing  as  suggested  in  the  fourth  grade. 

7.  Word  study:  See  plan  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

8.  Original  composition,  based-  on  experiences,  observa- 
tions,  imaginations,  &c . 

9.  Constant  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  English. 

10.  Text-book. 

11.  The  parts  of  speech  should  be  recognized  quickly. 

12.  Sentence  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  analysis  should 
extend  to  the  recognition  of  logical  subject  and  predicate,  simple 
or  grammatical  subject  and  predicate,  word,  phrase,  and  clause  mod- 
ifiers, noun,  verb,  adverb,  adjective,  pronoun,  preposition,  con- 
junction. Emphasize  the  functions  of  words.  The  teacher  need  not 
confine  herself  to  the  book  in  this  work.  A  book  should  always  be 
considered  a  tool  to  be  used  or  not  used  at  will. 

Remarks :      Chicago  course  mainly  a  guide.    A  few  topics 
have  been  included . 
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1.  See  remarks  on  topic  1  in  fifth  grade  work. 

2.  The  Discovery  of  the  Old  North  West  having  been  used  in 
the  fifth  grade,   The  Conquest  of  the  Old  North  West  can  he  used  7vith 
equal  profit  in  this  grade •    We  did  this  for  some  two  months  this 
year  with  gratifying  results .    The  books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  children.    Portions  were  read  each  day  and  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten reproductions  were  required  as  often.     The  geography  work  is 
always  rich  with  material.     The  Tarr  and  McMurry  geographies  are 
the  best  that  I  know  of  from  the  language  standpoint,   if  not  from 
every  other  one . 

3.  The  most  profitable  work  in  letter  writing  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  letters  to  pupils  of  corresponding  grades  in  dis- 
tant cities.     In  our  sixth  grade  last  year    1890  -  '01,   the  West- 
ern Ilanager  of  the  White  Star  Line  of  Steam  Ships  presented  the 
grade  with  a  handsome  picture  of  the  Oceanica  as  I  remember,  "he 
children  wrote  letters  after  one  dictated  by  the  teacher  to  the 
donor.     These  letters  were  simply  perfect  in  form,  writing,  &c . ,  and 
v/ere  taken  to  England.    What  was  the  effect  on  the  children?  It 
will  be  remembered  that  letter  writing  is  largely  formal  work  in 
the  school . 

In  another  school,   letters  were  sent  by  this  grade  to  the 
pupils  in  one  of  the  school  of  the  corresponding  grade  in  New  Orleans 
They  were  sent  to  the  superintendent  to  be  placed.    Our  children 
were  simply  frantic  when  answers  came . 

8.  Original  composition  should  be  emphasized  in  this  grade. 

Seventh  Grade: 

1.  Oral  and  written  descriptions  of  objects  and  narrations 
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of  their  life  history.     Science,   or  nature  study. 

2.  History  and  geography  should  furnish  much  material. 
See  remarks  on  this  topic. 

3.  Letter  writing  including  "business  forms. 

4.  Original  composition  including  narration,  description 

and  story. 

5.  Word  study.     See  plan  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

6.  Constant  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  good  English. 

7.  A  text-hook  in  grammar  he gun. 

8.  Paragraphing,  margins,   indentations,   and  punctuation 
carefully  observed  in  all  of  the  written  work  above. 

Remarks :     Chicago  course  mainly  a  guide . 

1.  Physiology  in  this  grade  might  furnish  much  material 
for  science  work. 

2  .  A  text-hook  in  history  is  quite  commonly  used  in  this 
grade.     The  recitations  should  he  topical  and  hoth  oral  and  writ- 
ten.   Much  blackboard  work  here,   the  work  always  being  corrected 
before  the  class . 

The  recitations  in  geography  should  be  topical  and  both 
oral  and  written  as  above . 

3.  Original  composition  on  appropriate  subjects . should  be 
emphasized  in  this  grade. 

7.  With  a  good  teacher,  Brown's  Grammar  gives   pod  re- 
sults.    This  grammar  emphasizes  fitting  the  form  to  the  thought  as 
no  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with  does. 
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Eighth  Grade : 

1.  Physical  Geography  may  furnish  the  basis  of  the  science 
work  of  this  grade.     Topical  recitations  and  mainly  oral. 

2.  History  studied  topically.    Much  oral  and  written 
work  always  in  good  form. 

3.  Original  compositions  including  descriptions,  narra- 
tions,  stories,  "biographies 

4.  Word  study.     See  plan  at  the  end  of  course. 

5.  Constant  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  English. 

6.  A  text -"book  in  grammar. 

7.  Paragraphing,  margins,   indentations,   and  punctuation 
carefully  observed  in  all  of  the  written  work  above . 

Remarks :      Chicago  course  mainl}'  a  guide. 

1 .  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  value  of  topical 
recitations  in  the  development  of  correct  oral  expression.  Correct 
expression  must  be  insisted  upon,  however. 

3.  Emphasize  original  composition  in  this  grade. 

Outline  of  Word  Study.     Chicago  course  . 
Fifth,  Sixth,   Seventh,  and  Eigth  Grades . 

a.  Dictation. 

b.  Synthesis  and  analysis  of  com    derivative  words. 
Compound  Words : 

c.  Case  forms  of  pronouns. 

d.  Vowel  sounds. 

e.  Singular,  plural,  and  possessive  forms. 
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f.  Syllabication,   fixing  accent. 

g.  Homonyms. 

h .  Synonyms . 

i.  Use  of  the  dictionary  for  spelling,  pronunciation  and 
simple  difinition. 

k.  Rules  of  spelling  in  seventh,  and  eigth  grades. 

Note.    Words  selected  from  various  text-hooks  in  use. 

It  is  helieved  that  the  above  course,    if  judiciously  fol- 
lowed will  bring  about  the  results  claimed  for  it.    The  course  is 
flexible.    ?Tew  material  can  be  used  in  the  several  grades,  but  that 
recommended  is  certainly  good. 
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